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Helena,  Montana,  Dec.  15,  1928. 

Hon.  J.  E.  Erickson, 
Governor  of  Montana, 
Helena,  Montana. 

Dear  Sir : 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  339  of  the 
Choate  Codes,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Four- 
teenth Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Protection,  for 
the  period  ending  November  30,  1928. 

•    Respectfully  submitted, 

MAGGIE  SMITH  HATHAWAY, 

Secretary. 


WANTED— A  HOME 


I  want  to  belong  to  somebody  wot  belongs  to  me. 

I'm  tired  of  bein'  alone. 

I  wish  somebody'd  adopt  me  so  I  could  be 

In  a  home  of  my  very  own. 

I'm  seven  years  old  an'  four  feet  tall, 

An'  I  don't  eat  so  awful  much. 

They  tell  me  folks  all  want  little  girls 

With  blue  eyes  an'  curls  an'  such. 

But  a  fellow  wot's  seven  can't  have  curly  hair — 

Sometimes  I  get  thinkin'  an'  it  don't  seem  quite  fair, 

I  can  lick  any  kid  aroun'  my  size 

An'  one  fellow  twict  as  old, 

But  say,  wot's  the  fun  when  nobody  cares 

An'  there's  nobody  even  to   scold 

An'  bind  up  your  bruises  an'  mend  your  tears 

Like  the  mothers  of  the  fellows  I  lick  do  theirs. 

I  know  just  the  kind  of  a  dad  I'd  like. 

Who'd  be  chums  with  a  kid  like  me. 

There's  so  many  things  wot  women  don't  know 

An'  don't  ever  want  to  see. 

I  forgot  to  say — my  eyes,  they're  brown — 

Is  anybody  lookin'  for  a  boy  in  your  town  ? 

MARGARET  PROSSER. 


THERE  WAS  A  CHILD  WENT  FORTH 

There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  day; 

And  the  first  object  he  looked  upon,  that  object  he  became; 

And  that  object  became  part  of  him     *     *     *     *     * 

The  early  lilacs  became  part  of  this  child, 

♦  ♦  ^  ♦  ^  ^  ^z 

And  the  old  drunkard  staggering  home  from  the  tavern, 
And  the  friendly  boys  that  passed — and  the  quarrelsome  boys, 
And  all  the  changes  of  city  and  country,  wherever  he  went. 

:;;  ^  ;■;  ^;  :^  ^  ;|; 

The  mother  at  home,  quietly  placing  the  dishes  on  the  supper  table; 
The  father,  strong,  self  sufficient,  manly,  mean,  angered,  unjust; 
The  blow,  the  quick  loud  word,  the  tight  bargain,  the  crafty  lure. 
The    family    usages,    the    language,    the    company,    the    furniture  —  the 
yearning  and  swelling  heart, 

Ji«  ;|:  ^  :|:  iji  ^Ji  ^ 

The    doubts    of    day-time    and    the    doubts    of    night-time — the    curious 
whether  and  how, 

^  >;:  :^  :Jc  ^  ;jj  :Jj 

These  became  part  of  that  child  who  then   went  forth  every  day,  and 
who  now  goes  forth,  and  will  always  go  forth  every  day." 

WALT  WHITMAN. 


REPORT  OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  CHILD  PROTECTION 

For  the  Years  1927-1928 

"'I'lif  race   iikiicIks  junninl  on    llic  fcrl   of  lilllc  cli ildiin." 

In  1903  the  lawmakers  of  Montana,  with  far-seeing  vision, 
provided  for  a  state  department,  one  objective  of  w^hich  was 
the  care  of  dependent,  neglected  and  defective  children.  Since 
that  time  interest  in  social  welfare  work  throughout  the 
nation  has  gone  rapidly  forward  until  today  there  are  but 
three  states  that  do  not  have  supervision  of  this  very  impor- 
tant line  of  work,  and  the  scope  has  increased  from  year  to 
year. 

To  attempt  to  adequately  describe  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  this  department  during  the  past  biennium  is  an  im- 
possible task,  for  we  have  been  dealing  with  human  lives — 
boys  and  girls — who  belong  to  the  class  that  stands  as  Mon- 
tana's biggest  asset ;  and  to  even  try  to  put  financial  value 
on  a  human  life  is  futile.  So,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  give 
some  of  the  facts  and  let  the  imagination  of  the  reader  look 
into  the  future  and  see,  not  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  as 
we  have  found  them,  but  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow 
who  are  what  they  are  because  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
some  one  to  go  out  and  lend  a  hand  when  help  was  most 
needed. 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  and  privilege,  as  a  department, 
to  make  personal  contact  with  3125  dependent  and  neglected 
boys  and  girls  in  the  past  two  years ;  many  of  these  we  have 
seen  not  once  or  twice  but  a  number  of  times,  as  helping  people 
out  of  trouble  is  not  an  instant  and  easy  process — often  a  dif- 
ficult matter,  usually  of  months  and  years  duration.  And  in 
all  of  this  work  we  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  estab- 
lished fact  "that  the  breaking  up  of  a  home  is  a  most  serious 
act  and  only  justifiable  under  exceptional  conditions."  And 
you  will  note  from  our  statistical  report  that  w'e  succeeded  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  in  keeping  families  together.  In 
some  instances  we  found  it  was  not  so  much  the  need  of  a 
grocery  order  as  constructive  advice.  "Advice  is  not  cheap.  The 
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banker  gives  it  to  you  and  perhaps  saves  you  thousands  of 
dollars  on  your  investment ;  the  farm  agent  gives  it  and  you 
increase  the  yield  of  your  crops;  the  doctor  gives  it  and  you 
add  years  to  your  life."  And  so,  in  the  social  field,  advice 
wisely  given  frequently  means  all  the  difference  between  a 
wrecked  or  a  saved  personal  or  family  life,  or  high  or  low 
taxes  for  the  citizens  of  your  district. 

In  other  instances  we  found  a  little  financial  help  was 
needed  and  in  a  number  of  cases  this  was  secured  from  the 
county,  or  charitable  organizations,  or  individuals,  with  the 
understanding  that  effort  would  be  made  to  get  along  without 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  Positions  and  jobs  have  been  secured 
for  those  who  needed  them ;  pensions  for  widows  with  children 
dependent  upon  them.  We  have  tried  at  all  times  to  keep 
fathers  and  mothers  from  placing  children  in  institutions 
just  because  that  seemed  to  them  the  easy  way  out,  and  often 
after  we  have  led  them  to  see  that  to  place  children  out  of 
the  home  circle  where  they  cease  to  feel  responsibility,  and 
where  they  lose  the  chance  to  do  little  things  for  the  parents 
and  the  parents  for  them,  is  unwise,  they  decide  they  can  find 
a  better  solution.  Sometimes  they  have  to  be  told  that  the 
state  orphanage  is  not  being  conducted  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren who  have  relatives  who  can,  if  they  will,  provide  for 
them.  "Watch  dogs  of  the  treasury"  we  have  had  to  be  or 
there  would  be  no  room  for  the  worthy  children.  After  careful 
investigation  of  families,  character  of  parents  and  their  re- 
sources, and  we  are  convinced  that  the  children  cannot  stay 
in  their  own  homes,  and  that  there  are  no  worthy  relatives 
who  can  make  homes  for  them,  then,  and  then  only,  do  we 
suggest  sending  children  to  the  state  orphanage,  or  ask  a 
judge  to  commit  them  for  placement  in  foster  homes.  Of  the 
number  committed,  206  have  gone  to  orphanages.  When  chil- 
dren have  had  to  be  thus  taken  we  have  continued  our  interest 
in  the  parents  or  relatives,  always  hoping  that  there  might 
be  a  reorganization  of  the  home  or  reformation  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  have  kept  the  children  for  them,  exercising 
justice  with  a  large  degree  of  mercy,  realizing  the  tragedy  of 
placing  a  child  where  he  cannot  be  restored  to  the  home  circle, 
if  that  is  advisable.  Records  show  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  children  placed  in  orphanages  do  find  their  way  back 
to  their  own  family  groups.  When  conditions  proved  hopeless 
we  found  foster  homes  for  the  children. 
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DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN 

Many  pitiful  cases  have  come  under  our  observation:  119 
feeble  minded  and  epileptics,  7  deaf  and  5  blind,  and  of  these 
56  were  sent  to  the  school  for  feeble  minded  and  9  to  the  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  and  7  to  the  state  hospital  at  Warm 
Springs.  We  agree  with  the  policy  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Boulder  institution  in  an  endeavor  to  get  committed  the 
class  of  children  who  would  be  in  most  danger  on  the  outside 
as  well  as  a  menace  to  society — these  are  boys  and  girls  capable 
of  training  in  the  school  department.  However,  some  of  the 
lower  grades  have  been  sent  to  relieve  a  situation  in  the 
homes.  We  are  hoping  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be 
room  for  all  who  wish  to  enter. 

PLACING  CHILDREN 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  services  we  perform.  During  the  biennium  we  have 
investigated  377  homes  asking  for  children.  Our  policy  has 
been  to  make  thorough  investigation  and  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  home  would  be  a  good  place  in  which  to  raise  the 
particular  child  we  may  select.  Of  the  homes  investigated 
we  have  had  to  refuse  82.  Many  children  have  been  placed 
directly  in  foster  homes  and  every  member  of  the  staff  has 
a  number  who  are  constantly  receiving  supervision ;  and  these 
children  feel  they  have  friends  in  these  workers  to  whom 
they  can  go  with  their  troubles — someone  who  cares. 

EVERY  CALL  ANSWERED 

No  call  for  service  has  come  to  the  office  that  has  not 
met  with  response,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  have  officers, 
particularly  district  judges,  send  for  members  of  our  force 
to  make  personal  investigations  for  them,  which  has  been 
done  in  a  number  of  instances.  Not  long  since  a  judge,  who 
was  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  to  do  with  an  orphan  girl  in 
her  teens  about  w^hom  complaint  had  been  made  as  to  her 
conduct,  sent  for  us  and  asked  us  to  interview  the  girl  and 
suggest  a  solution.  The  girl  proved  to  be  intensely  interest- 
ing, very  frank,  full  of  life  but  wholesome  and  clean,  a  girl 
with  an  unusual  mind  and  a  most  remarkable  gift  of  language, 
the  type  that,  if  led  aright,  would  develop  into  a  strong  woman 
and  be  a  great  power  for  good.     After  the   secretary   had 
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talked  with  her,  using  the  same  frankness  the  girl  had  shown, 
they  came  to  a  definite  understanding,  and  the  judge  was 
asked  to  place  the  girl  in  the  care  of  the  bureau.  This  was 
done  and  the  girl  is  giving  a  splendid  account  of  herself  while 
she  is  being  given  a  chance  to  prepare  for  the  profession  she 
has  chosen.  She  had  found  one  who  had  faith  in  her — and 
surely  it  pays. 

EVERY  COUNTY  HAS  HAD  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

In  order  to  assure  this  the  secretary,  with  all  her  other 
duties,  has  gone  into  counties  that  were  remote  from  the 
district  centers  and  given  personal  service,  getting  acquainted 
with  officials  and  willing  workers,  making  investigations  and 
solving  some  trying  problems.  Two  long  trips  were  made  with 
a  public  health  nurse,  Mrs.  Ann  Waring,  at  a  great  saving  to 
both  departments,  but  to  this  one  particularly.  We  traveled 
in  a  Ford  through  six  counties  and  there  was  no  place  that 
Mrs.  Waring  did  not  reach  sooner  or  later,  even  if  we  did  get 
off  the  road  occasionally ;  but  no  wonder  at  that  as  we  were 
looking  for  people  hidden  away  "just  behind  the  next  hill,"  on 
no  public  road  but  just  "lots  of  gates."  We  spent  ten  weeks  in 
this  way  very  profitably,  if  we  may  judge  from  results  as 
recorded  in  this  bureau.  And  while  Mrs.  Waring  weighed  the 
pre-school  children  and  gave  the  mothers  good  advice  the  sec- 
retary looked  after  the  defective,  dependent  and  neglected 
children. 

On  this  trip  we  found  a  man  living  in  a  granary  with  two 
girls,  one  nine  and  the  other  twelve,  one  filthy  bed,  mother 
dead.  This  father  would  not  listen  to  relatives  or  neighbors 
but  he  did  listen  to  the  bureau  officer,  and  these  girls  are  now 
being  boarded  with  a  good  family  and  sent  to  school  regularly. 

We  found  another  family  living  in  a  "dug-out."  The  oldest 
girl,  aged  fourteen,  had  become  disgusted  and  the  case  had 
been  reported.  The  father  blamed  the  mother  and  the  mother 
blamed  the  father,  and  so  they  had  gone  on  living  in  a  "hole 
in  the  hill"  for  fourteen  years.  When  they  were  told  that  to 
keep  the  respect  of  their  beautiful  children  they  must  provide 
better  living  quarters  they  saw  the  light  and  have  improved 
conditions. 

Near  here  we  found  a  man  who  had  applied  for  a  boy,  we 
suspected  for  use  as  a  jockey.     After  talking  with  him  and 
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inspecting-  his  home  we  found  our  suspicions  were  true  and 
the  home  not  a  suitable  one.  His  request  for  a  boy  was 
denied.  Two  motherless  girls  were  located  who  were  sub- 
normal and  they  were  found  trying  to  keep  house  for  dad, 
one  of  them  had  reached  the  dangerous  age.  The  father  wel- 
comed our  suggestion  that  the  girls  be  sent  to  Boulder,  and 
they  are  there  today  protected  and  well  cared  for. 

In  another  of  these  counties  our  attention  was  called  to 
a  young  girl  who  was  ill  and  needed  special  care.  We  learned 
that  the  mother  had  died  seven  years  before  and  the  father 
had  done  his  best  by  the  children  and  that  he  resented  what 
he  termed  outside  interference,  but  he  was  having  a  hard  time 
to  get  along.  A  trip  was  made  to  the  ranch  where  two  little 
boys,  aged  eight  and  eleven,  were  found  churning.  They  were 
friendly  little  chaps  and  soon  we  were  on  the  best  of  terms. 
The  father  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  an  unpleasant  look 
on  his  face,  but  after  being  greeted  with  the  remark  that  he 
had  two  bright,  attractive  boys,  his  expression  changed  and 
it  was  soon  an  easy  matter  to  approach  him  in  regard  to  caring 
for  the  sick  daughter.  We  suggested  that  he  let  her  go  where 
she  would  get  medical  attention  and  be  under  supervision,  he 
said  he  could  not  afford  it  but  having  anticipated  this  we  had 
already  talked  to  the  county  commissioners  who  had  kindly 
agreed  to  provide  financial  aid  and  when  he  was  so  informed 
he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  have  us  make  arrangements  for 
the  girl.  Then  the  further  suggestion  was  made  that  he  might 
like  to  place  his  boys  under  a  good  man  who  took  such  for  care 
and  training  with  the  understanding  that  he  pay  what  he 
could  afford  to  defray  expenses.  He  said  that  he  would  think 
it  over  and  later  the  children  were  placed. 

More  than  a  year  has  gone  by  and  the  girl  is  much  improved, 
having  made  a  visit  home  the  past  summer,  and  the  boys  are 
doing  well.  The  man  is  grateful  because  someone  helped  him 
in  the  right  way  to  give  his  children  a  chance.  Many  more 
cases  like  these  could  be  cited. 

County  officials  and  people  interested  in  children  showed 
hearty  appreciation  of  our  visits,  for  the  information  given 
them  and  the  help  rendered  in  the  investigation  of  cases  that 
troubled  them  and  for  the  solutions  worked  out.  Many  chil- 
dren came  under  our  observation  and  we  know  much  good  was 
accomplished  and  those  interested  learned  to  whom  to  look 
for  assistance. 
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We  Need  Some  One  to  Look  After  Us 
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INVESTIGATIONS 

It  pays  to  have  state  workers  investigate  conditions  when 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  children  being 
sent  to  the  state  orphanage,  for  very  of^en  the  easiest  solution 
is  to  put  children  into  an  institution ;  and  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  one  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  the  children  may 
remain  in  their  own  homes,  or  be  placed  with  relatives.  The 
state  workers,  having  experience  and  knowing  what  a  serious 
matter  it  is  to  separate  families,  and  knowing  further,  that 
so  far  as  cost  is  concerned  the  institution  is  an  expensive 
solution,  seek  to  find  other  means  of  relieving  the  situation 
even  though  it  may  take  more  time  and  energy.  We  agree 
with  James  J.  Davis,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  when  he  says 
he  w^ould  like  to  put  on  every  sign  board  in  America  "Stop 
Separating  Families."  And  that  "this  great  American  people 
can  surely  provide  for  maintaining  families  intact  in  so  far  as 
that  is  possible."  But  surely  it  pays  in  more  ways  than  one — 
keeping  children  and  parents  together  where  there  is  a  mutual 
exchange  of  service,  the  parent  providing  for  the  child  and  the 
child  rendering  his  little  services  to  the  parent,  whi^h  is  the 
shuttle  that  weaves  the  fabric  of  love — and  love  for  kindred 
is  the  deepest  and  most  natural  yearning  of  the  child  heart. 

Some  time  last  year  the  secretary  was  asked  to  go  to  one 
of  our  counties  to  send  children  to  the  orphanage.  She  found 
a  family  of  ten  boys  and  girls,  the  father  a  strong,  able-bodied 
man  of  good  habits,  not  lazy  but  out  of  work;  the  mother 
not  well  and  discouraged,  and  the  neighbors  complaining  be- 
cause the  children  asked  for  something  to  eat.  After  careful 
investigation  we  decided  that  it  would  be  both  unfair  and 
unwise  to  have  the  children  sent  to  the  institution,  and  the 
county  commissioners  were  asked  to  render  a  little  financial 
aid,  which  they  did.  A  job  was  secured  for  the  man  and  some 
good  women  found  who  agreed  to  be  neighborly — and  a  year 
later  things  were  going  all  right  in  this  home.  Had  those 
children  been  sent  to  the  orphanage  the  expense  to  the  state 
for  their  care  for  one  year  would  have  been  $3600.00,  and  that 
would  have  been  but  a  small  part  of  it — a  family  torn  asunder, 
which  is  tragedy — all  saved  because  a  state  worker  was  called 
in.  A  similar  case  in  another  county,  where  the  mother  had 
seven  children  whom  she  and  her  husband  dearly  loved.  He 
had  met  with  an  accident  and  was  not  able  to  do  heavy  work 
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but  was  neither  shiftless  nor  lazy.  She,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  children,  had  raised  a  potato  crop  and  cared  for  two 
cows.  The  county  commissioners  had  given  them  a  small 
allowance  for  over  a  year  and  figured  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
them  to  have  the  children  in  the  state  orphanage,  not  consid- 
ering that  there  it  would  cost  the  state  $210.00  a  month,  as 
the  cost  per  child  at  Twin  Bridges  is  about  $30  per  month. 
The  deputy  investigating  this  case  felt  these  children  should 
stay  with  their  parents  and  so  reported  to  the  Helena  office, 
asking  the  secretary  to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  the  family. 
After  this  visit  both  workers  were  convinced  that  these  good 
parents,  with  their  love  for  their  children,  should  not  be  sep- 
arated from  them  but,  if  necessary,  should  be  helped  to  keep 
them  together ;  and  when  the  county  commissioners  were  given 
the  report  they  too  decided  they  did  not  wish  to  be  a  party  to 
breaking  up  this  home,  and  voted  to  continue  county  aid  which 
required  a  very  small  sum  compared  to  what  the  cost  to  the 
state  would  have  been  if  the  children  had  been  sent  to  the 
orphanage.  And  this  family  is  also  getting  along,  rich  in 
their  love  for  one  another.  And  still  another  instance,  where 
a  county  official  took  the  secretary  to  a  lonely  ranch  where  a 
widow  was  found  with  eight  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  no  doubt  with  the  idea  that  she  would  say  they  should 
go  to  the  orphanage ;  but  here,  too,  was  found  a  good  mother 
who  stayed  at  home  with  her  children,  willing  to  sacrifice  with 
them,  a  woman  who  said  she  had  never  had  much  and  expected 
to  get  along  on  "a  little" ;  and  again  the  secretary  said,  "It  is 
not  fair  to  take  her  children,"  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  mother's  pension  for  her,  with  a  local  charitable  organ- 
ization agreeing  to  clothe  the  children  and  furnish  the  fuel. 

Many,  many  interesting  cases  like  the  above  could  be  cited 
by  every  member  of  the  staff.  The  saving  to  the  state  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  has  more  than  paid  the  amount  spent  in  main- 
taining the  department ;  but,  best  of  all,  it  has  paid  by  saving 
parents  to  children,  and  children  to  parents. 

MOTHER'S  PENSIONS 

The  wisdom  of  aiding  deserving  mothers  in  keeping  their 
children  with  them  needs  no  defense.  Forty-four  states  are 
using  this  system.  Michigan  has  the  most  adequate  allow- 
ance, granting  $43.33  for  the  first  child  and  $8.67  for  each 
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additional  child.  Illinois,  in  cities  of  over  300,000,  allows  $25 
a  month  for  the  first  and  $15  for  each  additional  child.  Ohio 
$30  for  the  first  and  $10  for  each  additional.  Montana  grants 
$20  if  but  one  child;  if  more  than  one,  $15  for  the  first,  $10 
for  the  second  and  $5  for  each  additional  child,  the  total  not 
to  exceed  $50  a  month.  It  also  provides  that  the  mother  may 
work  away  from  home  under  certain  restrictions.  A  survey 
made  by  the  United  States  bureau  shows  that  "The  earning 
occupation  of  the  mother  has  a  wholesome  influence  on  the 
family  life."  While  it  is  the  policy  of  our  bureau  to  encourage 
families  to  help  themselves,  it  is  also  considered  unwise  for 
mothers  to  work  beyond  their  physical  strength  or  to  be  em- 
ployed away  from  home  when  they  are  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  children,  or  for  children  to  be  employed 
prematurely.  Better  they  be  given  a  few  dollars  more  each 
month.  Mothers  can  care  for  their  children  at  less  expense 
and  far  better  than  anyone  else. 

FOSTER  HOMES 

^''And  homeless  near  <i  thousand  homes  I  stood.'' — Wordsworth. 

Psalm  LXVIII,  5-6,  declares  that  God  is  a  father  of  the 
fatherless  and  that  He  setteth  the  solitary  in  families.  In  the 
Talmud  is  this  suggestive  statement,  "The  blessed  man  that 
doeth  righteousness  at  all  times  is  the  man  that  brings  up 
an  orphan  bo}^  or  girl  until  marriage  has  given  him  or  her 
another  home." 

Placing  children  with  foster  parents  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  duties  that  we  perform,  and  w^e  have  many  fine  chil- 
dren with  splendid  folks.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have 
had  377  applications  and  have  placed  272  children  for  adop- 
tion or  for  care  and  education.  We  have  tried  to  play  square 
with  applicants  and  children,  requiring  certain  standards  in 
the  homes  and  giving  to  applicants  information  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Not  always  do  we  insist  that  children  be  given 
extended  educational  advantages,  for  we  realize  there  is  a  type 
that  would  receive  more  benefit  if  given  a  chance  to  learn  a 
trade  or  take  training  for  some  special  work  for  which  they 
are  adapted,  and  we  are  always  anxious  to  have  every  boy 
and  girl  taught  "that  to  live  one  must  work"  and  made  to  real- 
ize that  to  be  honest  and  industrious  are  vitally  important. 
If  the  child  would  be  benefited  by  college  we  would  like  to  see 
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him  have  this  chance.    Our  policy  is  that  of  all  good  welfare 
organizations,  to  place  children  in  their  own  religious  groups. 

We  feel  also  a  moral  obligation  toward  prospective  foster 
parents  which  forces  child-placing  organizations  to  exercise 
not  only  the  greatest  care  in  securing  as  much  as  is  obtainable 
of  the  child's  personal  history  but  to  lay  all  these  facts  clearly 
before  the  family  contemplating  adoption  and,  further,  we  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  place  children  whose  family  history 
gives  evidence  of  serious  mental  or  physical  defects  and  whose 
heredity  is  such  as  to  make  his  future  unpromising,  unless  the 
foster  parents  have  been  fully  informed  of  the  history  of  the 
child  and  understand  the  responsibilities  they  are  assuming. 
We  have  found  some  big  hearted  people  who  are  willing  to 
take  such  children  and  we  have  appreciated  this  very  much. 

ADOPTIONS 

Sixty-eight  of  our  children  have  been  adopted  legally. 
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STATE  ORPHANAGE 

We  have  had  the  responsibility  of  finding  homes  for  the 
children  from  the  orphanage  and  also  locating  relatives  and 
getting  them  to  assume  the  care  of  children  that  belong  in 
their  family  groups.  Sometimes  after  a  long  search  we  have 
found  some  of  the  latter  class  in  distant  states.  One  father, 
a  man  of  good  habits,  was  located  in  Canada  in  a  comfortable 
home  and  told  that  the  responsibility  was  his.  He  sent  for 
the  children  and  their  pastor  has  written  they  are  getting 
along  fine. 

Sixty-five  of  this  group  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes. 

One  hundred  and  four  have  been  returned  to  relatives. 

We  have  been  convinced  when  making  these  investigations 
that  it  is  entirely  too  easy  to  get  children  committed  to  insti- 
tutions in  Montana;  that  there  should  be  a  regulation  that 
would  require  an  investigation  by  a  bureau  worker  of  condi- 
tions in  the  home,  of  ability  of  relatives  to  render  service  and 
a  recommendation  before  commitment  could  be  made.  This 
would  result  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  state 
each  year  and  in  putting  a  check  on  needlessly  breaking  up 
families.  Just  two  months  ago  a  woman  who  had  appealed 
to  a  bureau  worker  to  have  her  children  committed,  and  who 
was  told  after  the  worker  had  consulted  relatives  who  said  she 
should  keep  them  for  her  own  good  and  that  of  her  husband, 
that  the  children  should  remain  in  their  home,  waited  her 
chance,  and  had  them  committed  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
bureau  and  then  she  and  husband  went  to  California  for  the 
winter,  resting  securely,  knowing  Montana  would  care  for  her 
children  for  one  year,  without  cost,  for  such  is  the  law  in  these 
cases. 

In  the  group  at  the  orphanage  we  have  found  some  chil- 
dren who  come  of  parentage  where  one  or  both  are  the  sub- 
normal or  psychopathic  type,  ne'er-do-wells  of  the  community, 
if  not  immoral  and  criminal,  and  the  children  below  normal 
but  not  in  the  class  belonging  at  Boulder.  To  place  them  where 
they  would  get  the  right  training  is  very  difficult  and  many 
workers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should  be  kept 
in  the  institution  until  taught  a  trade  or  trained  as  domestics 
or  seamstresses,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  become  self- 
supporting,  not  just  "drifters."    The  big  objective  is  to  give 
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them  the  best  chance  to  become  respected  citizens  rather  than 
a  burden  as  paupers  of  tomorrow  or  a  menace  as  criminals. 
We  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  are  receiving  most  intel- 
ligent and  sympathetic  cooperation  and  help  from  the  super- 
intendent, Mr,  George  H.  Davey,  and  Mrs.  Davey ;  the  spirit 
of  the  institution  is  that  of  friendly  good  will  with  a  keen  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  children,  their  needs  and 
how  best  to  train  them.  Selecting  certain  children  for  certain 
homes  is  a  most  difficult  task  but  is  made  easier  for  us  because 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davey,  knowing  the  children,  gladly  help  us  to 
find  those  who  will  fit  in. 
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Placed  and  Adopted — All  From  One  Family — Mother  Dead 
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CRIPPLED  AND  TUBERCULAR  CHILDREN 

Montana  is  taking  most  excellent  care  of  her  crippled  chil- 
dren who  receive  treatment  in  three  of  our  cities  under  most 
capal)le  physicians.  The  results  in  some  cases  seem  almost 
miraculous.  The  orthopedic  board  with  state  funds  at  their 
disposal  is  willing  to  help  all  needy  cases.  During  the  past 
two  years  they  have  had  an  average  of  about  fifteen  children 
per  month  to  care  for.  In  the  children's  department  of  the 
tuberculosis  sanitarium  at  Galen  they  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  their  treatment,  and  have  had  on  an  average  of  30  chil- 
dren per  month. 

EPILEPTICS 

We  have  found  ten  of  these  afflicted  children  but  have  had 
to  tell  parents  they  could  not  be  cared  for  at  Boulder  as  there 
is  no  building  there  for  this  class,  the  only  place  being  Warm 
Springs  where  they  get  the  very  best  medical  attention  but 
have  no  school  privileges.  Four  have  been  sent  there.  A 
noted  psychiatrist  says  if  the  shock  of  the  seizures  in  this 
malady  can  be  lessened  there  is  a  chance  the  mentality  may 
be  preserved,  and  if  this  is  true,  children  should  have  school 
advantages  while  being  treated. 

DELINQUENTS 

One  hundred  sixty-five  cases  have  been  handled  by  the 
department  in  this  class  although  with  the  exception  of  rape 
and  those  due  to  neglect  they  do  not  properly  belong  to  our 
work,  but  in  some  counties  there  are  no  probation  officers 
and  our  w^orkers  have  been  called  on  to  handle  such  cases. 
Ninety-seven  have  been  committed  to  the  Vocational  School  for 
Girls,  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  House  of  Good  Shepherd 
and  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home.  Many  cases  were  satis- 
factorily adjusted  without  court  action  or  commitment. 

ILLEGITIMACY 

Many  cases  have  come  to  our  attention  and  they  present  a 
big  problem.  The  illegitimate  child  is  deserving  of  the  same 
protection  as  the  legitimate.  The  unmarried  mother  must  be 
given  assistance  which  will  enable  her  to  work  out  a  satis- 
factory plan  for  herself  and  child.  Too  frequently  the  man 
escapes  all  responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  child.  We 
would  recommend  that  the  adjudged  father  pay  $20  a  month 
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until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  18  years  unless  during  that 
time  it  is  placed  in  a  foster  home  for  adoption.  Many 
such  mothers  are  but  children  themselves  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  keep  the  babies  unless  relatives  offer  assistance, 
consequently  we  find  some  of  them  asking  to  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility,  and  in  such  cases,  after  careful  investiga- 
tion, we  find  homes  for  the  children.  But  we  do  not  think 
it  wise  to  take  such  babies  under  three  months  of  age  if  the 
mothers  are  healthy;  we  feel  that  these  children  are  entitled 
to  the  care  and  nurture  that  only  the  mothers  can  give.  Grace 
Abbott,  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  would  make 
this  six  months.  Girls  who  need  special  care  are  most  fortu- 
nate in  this  state  in  having  a  splendid  institution  under  excel- 
lent management  to  which  they  may  go  in  their  trouble,  where 
they  will  find  the  best  of  care  and  seclusion  and  where  they 
may  stay  as  long  as  it  is  deem.ed  advisable — the  Florence  Crit- 
tenton  Home  in  Helena.  If  financially  able  they  may  pay  their 
own  way  at  a  most  reasonable  cost,  and  such  girls  are  not  under 
commitment ;  if  not  able  the  law  provides  that  the  county  may 
pay  a  stipulated  sum,  much  less  than  the  actual  cost,  the  organ- 
ization donating  the  balance. 

RAPE 

Fifty-four  cases  were  investigated.  These  are  difficult 
cases  to  handle  in  court,  very  trying  for  the  girl,  especially 
when  she  must  face  a  jury  of  men.  At  such  a  time  some 
women  should  be  in  the  jury  box  and  provision  made  for  ex- 
cluding the  curious  public.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the 
girls,  or  their  relatives,  wishing  to  avoid  publicity,  would  not 
aid  in  prosecutions. 

RECORDS 

Just  as  every  progressive  business  man  has  a  bookkeeping 
system  in  order  to  run  his  business  intelligently  and  to  know 
whither  he  is  going,  so  social  service  requires  full  and  detailed 
records  of  the  children  and  families ;  these  are  necessary  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  heredity  and  personality  and  of 
development  under  an  agency.  During  the  past  two  years 
we  have  put  in  use  report  blanks  approved  by  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America,  which  are  comprehensive  and  proving 
very  helpful. 
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HOW  MUCH? 

Nobody  knows,  no  one  can  compute  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  this  department;  however,  if  it  is  worth  $100  to  find 
a  home  for  a  child,  as  stated  in  our  Montana  statute,  then  the 
followin<r  figures  are  interesting: 
65  children  from  the  state  orphanage  have  been 
placed  the  past  two  years  in  foster  homes  and 

are  doing  well.     Value  of  these  placements $  6,500.00 

46  small  children  have  been  placed  from  incorpo- 
rated institutions  who  would  otherwise  have  be- 
come public  charges.     Value  of  placements 4,600.00 

161  children  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes  who 

were  never  sent  to  the  orphanage.     Value 16,100.00 


Total  value  of  placements  at  figures  set  by  law. .$27, 200. 00 


Total  cost  of  caring  for  the  65  in  the  state  or- 
phanage for  one  year  would  have  been.. $23,400.00 

If  the  46  had  been  sent  to  the  orphanage  the 

cost  for  the  one  year  would  have  been 16,560.00 

Total  saving  on  keep  for  one  year $39,960.00 

iiTiiiitjiiiiiiiiiiL  children  have  been  sent  to  relatives  from  the 
state  orphanage,  and  long  and  diligent  search  was  made  for 
some  of  these  relatives.  In  some  of  the  cases  relatives  asked 
the  privilege  of  taking  children  but  investigations  had  to  be 
made  first,  and  in  other  cases  we  exhausted  every  clue  in  lo- 
cating them  and  when  we  found  them  able  to  furnish  good 
homes  we  insisted  on  them  assuming  the  responsibility.  Many 
more  were  prevented  from  being  sent  to  the  orphanage  because 
our  workers  were  interested  and  assisted  in  rehabilitating  the 
homes.    The  latter  is  a  big  part  of  our  job. 

FINANCES 

Again  we  have  lived  within  our  means  but  at  a  sacrifice 
of  some  work  we  would  like  to  have  done,  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  on  the  staff  some  very  public-spirited  individuals 
w^ho  accepted  the  offer  that  had  to  be  made  for  part-time  work. 
We  feel  these  people  should  have  increased  compensation  for 
they  have  not  stopped  at  part-time  service.  Economy  has 
been  the  keyword  in  expense  incurred  by  the  department  and 
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there  will  be  a  surplus  from  our  expense  fund  to  be  turned 
back  into  the  state  treasury.  We  are  sorry  this  could  not 
have  been  made  available  for  increased  pay  to  the  deserving, 
efficient  and  willing  workers,  and  are  hoping  the  next  legis- 
lature will  see  its  way  to  put  more  into  the  salary  fund. 

A  careful  study  of  this  report  is  evidence  that  the  work 
of  the  department  pays  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  leave  it  go 
undone  would  mean  much  sorrow  and  suffering  to  children  and 
a  big  financial  loss  to  taxpayers.  Furthermore,  neglect  of 
these  children  means  crime,  which  is  expensive,  protecting 
their  lives  and  morals  is  sparing  the  pocketbook  and  saving 
the  boys  and  girls  for  lives  of  usefulness.  We  invite  inspection 
of  records  and  careful  investigation  of  our  expenditures. 

In  February,  1928,  the  secretary  had  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  a  trip  to  New  York  City  to  attend  a  meeting  called 
by  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  America  of  which  she  is 
a  member.  All  the  expense  of  the  trip  was  paid  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  were  representative  people  at  the  conference  from 
many  of  the  states  and  a  very  profitable  session  was  held.  The 
big  objective  of  this  group  is  the  conservation  of  the  home, 
and  their  slogan  "A  home  for  every  child."  Motli^'&pensions, 
boarding  homes  as  preferable  to  institutions,  ways  in  which 
destitute  children  may  be  kept  in  or  restored  to  suitable  homes 
under  the  care  of  their  mothers  or  guardians  and  minimize 
the  placing  of  normal  children  in  institutions,  what  the  nation 
owes  to  its  destitute  children,  home  life  of  children  in  foreign 
countries,  the  vital  need  of  the  care  of  the  child  as  an  indi- 
vidual, means  of  placing  increasing  numbers  of  normal,  desti- 
tute and  kinless  children  in  suitable  foster  homes,  and  the 
policies  of  the  state  departments  were  discussed  with  great 
benefit  to  all  who  were  present. 

The  secretary  also  visited  the  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded 
at  Vineland,  the  outstanding  institution  for  that  class  in  the 
United  States,  and  several  large  orphanages  and  the  offices 
of  some  welfare  organizations,  all  of  which  has  been  very 
suggestive  and  helpful  and  has  made  possible  better  work  in 
Montana. 
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"BIG  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS" 

We  wish  to  express  appreciation  of  helpful  service  cheer- 
fully rendered  by  friends  throughout  the  state  upon  whom 
we  have  depended  for  valuable  information.  They  are  known 
to  us  as  being  possessed  of  sound  judgment  and  we  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  having  their  hearty  cooperation,  but  for 
very  special  reasons  we  do  not  give  their  names — efficiency 
in  this  work  sometimes  requires  secrecy. 

We  are  also  glad  to  report  harmonious  relations  with,  and 
hearty  cooperation  of,  those  managing  state  and  incorporated 
institutions  dealing  with  children  and  youths,  from  judges, 
and  state  and  county  officials. 

The  Bureau  staff  consists  of 

Secretary,  Maggie  Smith  Hathaway 

Office  Deputy,  Mae  Senieur  Whaley 

Billings  Deputy,  Harry  T.  Mann 

Kalispell  Deputy,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Macdonald 

Great  Falls  Deputy,  Maude  E.  Sutherland 

Missoula  Deputy,  Margaret  Britt 

Butte  Deputy,  Mary  Phillips 

Havre  Deputy,  W.  W.  Jones 

Wolf  Point  Deputy,  Charles  Gordon 
The  Havre  and  Wolf  Point  deputies  are  on  a  per  diem  plan ; 
Great  Falls,  Kalispell  and  Missoula  on  part  time. 

Our  former  Butte  deputy,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Boyle,  who  gave 
valuable  and  efficient  service,  was  offered  a  more  lucrative 
position  and  resigned  October  1,  1928. 

We  have  had  a  loyal  force,  each  one  doing  his  best  and 
some  of  them  very  much  underpaid.  If  we  have  not  done  more 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  more  days  in  the  year. 
We  realize  we  should  have  more  workers  to  cover  the  field 
and  do  the  work  as  we  would  like  to  have  it  done.  The  secre- 
tary has  for  over  three  years  been  carrying  the  burden  of  the 
work  done  in  the  previous  administration  by  two  people  and, 
in  addition,  has  gone  into  the  counties  outside  of  the  regular 
districts  so  that  no  part  of  the  state  would  be  left  without 
service.  But  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  helping  little  chil- 
dren and  the  "I  thank  you"  from  relatives,  friends,  judges  and 
other  officials  more  than  repay  for  the  long  hours,  the  hard 
trips  and  the  ''no  time"  for  vacations — glad,  exceedingly  glad, 
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that  we  have  the  wonderful  opportunity  for  service  on  behalf 
of  God's  little  ones. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Non-Support.  This  is  one  of  our  big  problems.  Lack  of 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  apprehending  and  punishing  of 
deserters  constitutes  a  real  difficulty.  The  public  must  insist 
on  this  and  on  extradition,  if  that  is  necessary,  and  upon  trial 
of  non-support  cases  before  the  family  is  reduced  to  direst 
povert}',  and  that  as  heavy  a  burden  be  imposed  as  is  needed  to 
insure  the  performance  of  rightful  obligation. 

The  Uniform  Law  Commission  on  Uniform  State  Laws  sug- 
gests the  following  regulations : 

1.  Desertion  by  either  parent  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  leaving  them  in  destitute  circumstances,  constitutes  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

2.  Both  husband  and  wife  competent  witnesses. 

3.  Proof  of  the  desertion  of  wife  and  children  which  results 
in  destitution  is  evidence  that  desertion  is  willful. 

4.  Court  may  order  the  husband  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  wife  and  children ;  a  violation  of  this  order  may  be 

punished  as  contempt  of  court. 

5.  Punishment  consists  of  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment  at 

hard  labor  not  to  exceed  one  year.  For  each  day's  labor  per- 
formed a  certain  sum  of  money  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  wife 
for  the  support  of  the  family. 

Release  of  Children.  Surrender  or  the  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment of  parental  custody  and  control  over  children  to  other 
individuals  or  organizations  without  the  sanction  of  the  court 
or  a  public  department  responsible  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children  should  be  prohibited.  The  sacredness  surrounding 
child  care  demands  a  more  thorough  going  and  formal  pro- 
cedure in  shifting  legal  responsibilitity  from  one  person  to  an- 
other and  in  order  to  standardize  the  procedure  and  protect 
the  child's  rights  court  action,  following  a  thorough  inquiry, 
should  become  mandatory.  Such  action  should  bring  no  hard- 
ship to  those  doing  careful,  conscientious  work  and  would  tend 
to  safeguard  children  from  unscrupulous  dealings  of  the  grav- 
est sort.     (Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Bulletin  No.  7.) 

Reports  From  Private  Agencies  Required.  Forty  states 
empower  the  state  department  to  request  the  submission  of 
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statistical  reports  from  private  child-caring  organizations. 
Thirty-three  states  mention  specifically  that  they  shall  be 
either  annual  or  at  intervals  required.  There  mu.st  be  stand- 
ard record  forms.  Children  separated  from  relatives  should 
have  records  safeguarded  by  being  placed  on  file  in  the  state 
department. 

Boarding  Homes.  There  is  need  in  Montana,  in  addition 
to  our  institutional  plan,  of  a  Boarding  Home  system.  This 
approaches  the  real  and  the  foster  home.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  find  the  right  type  of  free  home  for  the  'teen-age  boy 
or  girl,  but  would  not  be  difficult  if  we  could  pay  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  child.  Scotland  for  more  than  a  century 
has  used  this  method.  In  1923  boarding  out  children  as  a 
practice  existed  in  all  the  states  of  the  United  States  except 
six,  according  to  the  United  States  census  report.  Massachu- 
setts, California  and  New  Jersey  were  caring  for  fifty  per  cent 
of  their  children  in  that  way.  In  some  states  the  state  pays 
part  of  the  expense  and  the  county  part ;  while  in  others  the 
expense  is  borne  by  the  state.  State  license  laws  would  be 
necessary  for  regulating  the  boarding  homes.  Montana  ap- 
proaches this  plan  when  counties  pay  for  the  care  of  children  in 
private  homes  instead  of  sending  them  to  institutions ;  how- 
ever, this  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement  in  most  cases,  but 
it  works  w^ell  and  is  an  ideal  plan  and  we  wish  it  might  be  made 
state-wide.  Such  provision  would  not  cost  any  more  than  the 
institutional  plan  and  the  children  would  have  many  advan- 
tages, for  these  homes  would  be  the  near  approach  to  the  real 
home  when  selected  as  they  should  be  and  limited  as  to  the 
number  of  children  that  could  be  boarded — in  many  states 
not  more  than  four  to  a  home  are  permitted.  Children  in  such 
homes  can  attend  the  public  schools  and  the  churches  of  the 
community  and  have  other  advantages  that  cannot  be  given  in 
the  large  groups.  And  as  for  cost,  the  expense  is  no  more 
than  in  the  institution — the  cost  at  the  state  orphanage  is 
$29.40  per  month  per  child. 

Feeble  Minded.  During  the  past  few  years  the  country 
has  awakened  to  the  significance  of  the  feeble  minded  in  its 
midst  and  of  its  cost  to  the  state  in  the  upkeep  of  institutions, 
of  impotency  of  earning  power  and  as  an  enormous  factor  in 
delinquency  and  crime.  Dr.  Baehr  says  that  75  per  cent  of 
delinquents  are  feeble  minded  and  psychopathic  or  insane  in 
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varying  degrees.     Dr.  George  B.  Mangold  suggests  as  a  so- 
lution : 

1.  Institutional  care. 

2.  Temporary  care  and  training  in  an  institution  and 
sterilization  on  release. 

3.  Provision  for  the  permanent  care  of  all  feeble  minded 
women  of  child-bearing  age ;  first,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
illegitimate  births,  and  the  care  of  the  remaining  feeble  minded 
as  soon  as  provision  can  be  made, 

4.  Supervision  of  high  grade  morons  in  private  homes 
after  a  period  of  control  within  a  well  conducted  colony. 

The  problem  of  the  feeble  minded  is  increasing  in  serious- 
ness and  a  plan  of  adequate  control  must  be  developed. 

Psychologist.  Once  again  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  of  a  psychologist  who  could  give  service  to  the  children's 
institutions  and  to  this  bureau.  Such  service  would  pay  in  the 
classifications  that  would  be  made  of  children  to  be  commit- 
ted; as  it  is,  every  year  some  are  sent  where  they  should  not 
be  but  more  particularly  in  the  scientific  diagnosis  of  and 
directions  as  to  management  and  training  of  problem  children. 
Judges  would  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of  such  a  person  when 
border  line  cases  come  up  for  commitment.  Again,  we  have 
had  to  transfer  children  from  the  orphanage  to  Boulder  and 
one  child  who  was  sent  to  the  institution  at  the  latter  place 
and  then  to  Dr.  Bolton  who,  at  our  request,  kindly  consented 
to  take  her  under  observation,  whom  he  has  decided  is  just 
a  ''behavior  problem"  has  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  voca- 
tional school.  Dr.  Bolton  and  his  force  have  all  they  can  do 
at  their  institution  and  we  should  not  have  to  impose  upon 
them. 

Adoptions.  An  amendment  to  Section  5861  to  provide  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  any  person  consenting  to  the  adoption 
of  a  child  to  appear  in  court,  whether  they  are  residents  of 
the  state  or  not,  but  require  only  that  the  written  consent, 
acknowledged  before  some  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  be  filed 
in  the  matter. 

Commitments  to  State  Orphanage.  That  the  state  bureau 
of  child  protection  shall  be  made  responsible  for  investigations 
of  all  children  to  be  committed  to  the  state  orphanage  and 
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that  they  shall  not  be  accepted  unless  recommended  by  the 
state  department. 

That  divorce  laws  be  amended  requiring  that  one  year  shall 
elapse  from  time  of  filing  petition  before  final  decree  may  be 
granted. 

CONCLUSION 

^'^All  happy  fiuniUcs  resemble  one  another: 
Every  iinh<t})pii  fdniih/  is  unJuippn  in  its  oim   /'"".'/." 

Toi.sioi. 

Inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  of  the  White  House  confer- 
ence in  1909,  called  by  President  Roosevelt,  have  been  heralded 
as  the  Magna  Charta  of  dependent  childhood  in  this  country 
and  express  the  dependent  child's  "Bill  of  Rights,"  we  are 
giving  below  from  this  well  known  text  certain  of  the  conclu- 
sions unanimously  adopted  which  pertain  to  the  place  of  the 
family  home  in  relation  to  dependent  and  neglected  children: 

"Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization. 
It  is  the  great  motive  force  of  mind  and  character.  Children 
should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  urgent  and  compelling 
reasons.  Children  of  parents  of  worthy  character  suffering 
from  temporary  misfortune,  and  children  of  efficient  and  de- 
serving mothers  who  are  without  the  support  of  the  normal 
breadwinner  should,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  with  their  parents,  such 
aid  being  given  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  suitable  homes 
for  the  rearing  of  the  children." 

*  *  *  "Except  in  unusual  circumstances  the  home  should 
not  be  broken  up  for  reasons  of  poverty,  but  only  for  consid- 
eration of  inefficiency  and  immorality." 

"A  Foster  Home  the  Best  Substitute  for  a  Child's  Own 
Home.  As  to  children  who  for  sufficient  reasons  must  be  re- 
moved from  their  own  homes,  or  who  have  no  homes,  it  is 
desirable  that,  if  normal  in  mind  and  body  and  not  requiring 
special  training,  they  should  be  cared  for  in  families  whenever 
practicable.  Such  homes  should  be  selected  with  care,  and 
given  supervision." 

"Boarding  Out  is  Widely  Used.  The  free  home  is  not  prac- 
ticable immediately  after  children  become  dependent,  and  for 
children  requiring  temporary  care,  only,  the  free  home  is  not 
available.    So  they  are  paid  for  or  placed  in  institutions." 

The  above  principles  were  re-affirmed  in  1919  by  a  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Children's  Workers. 
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"Know  the  Child's  Needs  Before  Placing.  Before  a  child 
is  placed  in  other  than  a  temporary  foster  home,  adequate  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  health,  mentality,  character  and 
family  history  and  circumstances.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  for  correcting  remediable  physical  defects  and  disease. 
Complete  records  of  the  child  are  necessary  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  his  heredity  and  personality  and  of  his  develop- 
ment and  progress  while  under  care  of  the  agency." 

"Careful  Investigation  of  the  Foster  Family  Necessary. 
Careful  and  wise  investigation  of  the  foster  home  is  prerequi- 
site to  the  placing  of  children.  Adequate  standards  should  be 
required  of  the  foster  families  as  to  character,  intelligence, 
training,  ability,  income,  environment,  sympathetic  attitude 
and  their  ability  to  give  the  child  proper  moral  and  spiritual 
training.  When  practicable  children  should  be  placed  in  fam- 
ilies with  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  parents  or  the  last 
surviving  parent." 

"Value  of  Records.  A  complete  record  should  be  kept  of 
each  foster  home,  giving  information  on  which  approval  was 
based.  The  records  should  show  the  agency's  contact  with 
the  family  from  time  to  time,  indicating  the  care  given  the 
child  entrusted  to  it.  In  this  way  special  abilities  will  be  de- 
veloped and  conserved  for  children." 

"Supervision  After  Placement.  Supervision  of  children 
placed  in  foster  homes  should  include  adequate  visits  by  prop- 
erly qualified  and  well-trained  visitors,  who  should  exercise 
watchfulness  over  the  child's  health,  education  and  moral  and 
spiritual  development.  Supervision  of  children  in  boarding 
homes  should  also  involve  the  careful  training  of  the  foster 
parents  in  their  task." 

The  conclusions  of  these  two  national  conferences  on  child 
welfare  have  been  taken  as  guides  by  this  department,  in  the 
full  realization  that  we  have  set  for  us  a  big  program,  but 
firmly  believing  that  it  well  worth  while. 

MAGGIE  SMITH  HATHAWAY, 

Secretary. 
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DEPUTIES'  REPORTS 

In  my  district  from  November  30,  192G,  to  November  30, 
1928,  I  have  taken  over  by  court  action  37  children  and  have 
sent  but  12  of  them  to  the  orphanage,  having-  sent  25  to  rela- 
tives or  placed  them  in  foster  homes.  With  38  other  children 
I  have  arranged  with  relatives  and  others  so  that  they  did 
not  have  to  be  taken  by  court  action  and  I  figure  that  in  this 
district  alone  the  saving  to  the  state  has  been  $22,320. 

Many  of  the  cases  have  been  intensely  interesting.  One  day 
in  July,  1927,  a  woman  came  to  my  office  and  told  me  that 
she  had  been  taking  care  of  a  little  boy  but  that  the  father 
had  fallen  behind  in  his  payments.  With  the  aid  of  the  attor- 
ney and  sheriff  we  located  the  man  and  had  him  arrested. 
The  mother,  we  learned,  had  deserted  when  Jimmie  was  a 
baby  and  the  child  was  now  3  years  old.  The  father  kept  up 
the  weekly  payments  for  two  months  and  then  we  lost  track 
of  him.  The  woman  who  was  boarding  Jimmie  waited  until 
after  Christmas,  thinking  if  the  father  really  cared  he  would 
come  back  then,  but  no  father  appeared  so  she  again  appealed 
to  us  and  once  more  we  had  a  warrant  issued  but  was  unable 
to  locate  him.  At  last  the  attorney  decided  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  make  the  child  over  to  the  state  and  send  him  to  the 
orphanage  for  a  year,  as  our  desertion  law  requires.  In  Octo- 
ber of  this  year  an  application  came  for  a  little  boy  about  four 
years  old  and  we  thought  of  Jimmie.  Here  was  his  chance 
and  the  best  present  Santa  is  bringing  Jimmie  this  year  is  a 
new  mother  and  daddy.  The  first  night  in  his  new  home  his 
foster  mother  asked  if  he  would  go  to  bed,  or  rather  she  would 
rock  him ;  Jimmie  decided  he  wanted  to  be  "wocked"  and  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it  that  it  took  nearly  two  hours  to  rock 
him  to  sleep. 

One  of  the  first  cases  called  to  my  attention  when  I  took 
up  this  work  was  that  of  a  family  of  children  whose  mother 
had  deserted  them,  going  off  with  another  man.  When  she 
left  there  were  five  children,  youngest  two  years  old.  Efforts 
had  been  made  to  get  the  children  from  the  father,  a  profes- 
sional gambler,  but  he  always  managed  through  a  clever  attor- 
ney or  asking  for  a  jury  trial  or  change  of  venue,  to  retain 
custody  of  the  children,  although  he  sadly  neglected  them. 
Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  oldest  boy  landed 
in  the  penitentiary,  the  oldest  girl  died  at   16  from  septic 
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poisoning  and  the  next  boy  was  sent  to  the  industrial  school — 
leaving  one  boy  and  one  girl  for  us  to  save,  if  possible.  It  took 
nearly  a  year  to  obtain  their  custody,  but  thanks  to  a  good 
judge,  we  finally  got  them  and  have  placed  them  in  good  hands 
and  are  hoping  they  may  become  useful  citizens.  One  story 
more  to  illustrate  another  phase  of  our  work,  that  with  the 
defectives, 

I  was  called  to  a  neighboring  county  by  the  judge  to  take 
over  a  little  boy  of  seven  whose  father  and  mother  had  just 
been  granted  a  divorce.  He  was  nearly  blind  and  I  brought 
him  to  Great  Falls  and  placed  him  under  good  medical  care ;  he 
proved  to  be  suffering  from  inherited  venereal  disease  of  the 
worst  type  and  after  m.onths  of  treatment  the  best  doctors 
could  say  was  that  he  had  reached  the  stage  where  the  disease 
was  not  contagious  but  he  would  have  to  have  treatments  all 
his  life.  We  could  not  place  him  in  a  home  for  adoption  so 
an  appeal  was  made  to  an  aunt  in  a  large  eastern  city  and  she 
was  given  all  the  facts,  and  in  the  face  of  this  wrote  she  would 
take  the  little  fellow  and  sent  transportation  for  him.  She 
writes  us  from  time  to  time,  telling  of  his  progress.  His  sight 
is  practically  restored  and  he  is  going  ahead  in  school.  Had 
we  not  been  able  to  get  this  little  fellow  when  we  did,  he,  no 
doubt,  would  have  become  totally  blind  as  well  as  mentally 
deficient.  Much  credit  is  given  the  county  for  the  splendid 
financial  backing  in  this  case.  Many  more  interesting  cases 
could  be  reported.  It  certainly  pays  to  look  after  children  at 
the  right  time. 

MRS.  MAUDE  E.  SUTHERLAND, 

Great  Falls  District. 

In  our  work  the  interesting  things  to  me  are  the  appli- 
cations for  aid,  securing  transportation  to  relatives  for  chil- 
dren, providing  guardians,  recommending  schools  for  older 
ones  and  trades  for  some  of  them,  getting  clothing  for  all 
ages  and  money  to  procure  glasses  that  are  needed,  securing 
mothers'  pensions  for  worthy  widows,  medical  attention,  and 
many  other  requests  too  numerous  to  mention.  Some  of  these 
come  from  good  homes,  parents  have  lost  control,  possibly 
never  having  had  it;  a  little  quiet  work  and  the  problem  is 
often  solved;  of  course  sometimes  only  temporarily,  but  one 
little  human  life  is  worth  doing  for  over  and  over  again.  There 
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is  almost  always  some  one  outside  the  home  whose  good  opin- 
ion the  child  really  values.  The  county  school  nurses,  proba- 
tion officers  and  teachers  all  seem  to  realize  that  our  work 
is  to  prevent  the  child  from  running  into  the  law. 

I  find  my  greatest  satisfaction  in  placing  children  for  adop- 
tion. Some  of  the  work  is  of  so  confidential  a  nature  as  to 
prevent  it  going  into  a  report.  I  wish  we  might  have  a  building 
at  Boulder  for  epileptics.  I  have  seen  some  pitiful  cases  involv- 
ing this  class  of  children.  And  I  wish  there  might  be  a  fund 
upon  which  we  could  draw  to  pay  families  for  keeping  our 
children  between  twelve  and  eighteen  who  are  problem  children 
or  have  not  been  taught  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  tliem 
to  earn  their  keep. 

MRS.  A.  D.  MACDONALD, 

Kalispell  District. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  more  cases  of  different  na- 
ture than  ever  before  and  it  seems  to  be  left  to  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Protection  to  solve  a  large  quota  of  them.  It  is  the 
juvenile  of  today  that  must  be  looked  after  and  there  are 
two  classes — the  delinquent  and  incorrigible  and  the  depend- 
ent and  neglected — and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line 
between  them.  Where  there  are  no  probation  officers  the 
bureau  workers  are  expected  to  care  for  those  in  the  first 
class,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  turn  them  over  to  the  peace 
officer.  In  some  of  the  bureau  districts,  which  are  larger 
than  the  judicial  districts,  this  makes  the  work  very  heavy 
as  taking  care  of  the  dependents,  abandoned  and  defective  and 
placing  orphans  in  homes  and  properly  visiting  them  there- 
after and  scores  of  other  duties  is  enough  in  itself  for  one 
officer.  We  are  often  called  into  court  where  children  are 
involved  to  render  assistance.  Then  we  must  see  that  the 
children  are  taken  to  the  orphanage,  if  committed.  Sometimes 
we  find  homes  for  them  in  the  district  and  feel  that  something 
worth  while  has  been  accomplished.  Less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  children  that  I  have  handled  have  gone  to  institutions. 
With  all  respect  to  the  management  of  orphanages,  we  try 
to  avoid  sending  any  more  than  absolutely  necessary,  but  there 
are  cases  that  must  go ;  some  of  these  should  not  have  to  be 
kept  a  year  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  parents,  as  the  law  pro- 
vides, before  we  can  place  them  in  foster  homes. 

A  young  mother  came  to  me  not  long  ago  and  said  her 
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husband  had  deserted  her,  that  she  could  not  provide  for  the 
children,  and  asked  to  have  them  committed  to  the  orphanage. 
I  learned  that  she  was  immoral  and  so  the  children  were 
taken.  She  promised  to  pay  for  their  care.  She  has  not  been 
heard  from  since. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  increase  in  our  budget  as  the  deputies 
are  not  receiving  the  amount  specified  in  the  law ;  and,  further, 
I  would  like  to  see  funds  enough  to  provide  for  a  state  deputy 
from  the  bureau  for  every  judicial  district  and  then  let  them 
take  care  of  all  of  the  work  for  children.  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  that  did  not  belong  to  my  job,  as  I  felt  I  was  a 
public  servant  and  it  was  my  duty  to  satisfy, 

HARRY  MANN,  Billings  District. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Child  Protection  has  proved  to  be  of 
indispensable  value  to  the  people  of  this  district.  The  tax 
payers  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  believe  that  this  depart- 
ment brings  them  larger  returns  in  proportion  to  expenditures 
than  any  other  department  of  the  state  government. 

The  work  done  is  varied  and  produces  far-reaching  results. 
Children  deprived  of  the  love  and  comforts  of  home  and  of 
the  care  and  affection  of  parents,  through  death  or  other  un- 
fortunate causes,  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  deputies  of  the 
bureau  and  placed  in  the  State  Orphanage  or  other  institu- 
tions where  they  are  kept  until  good  homes  are  found  for 
them. 

Many  examples  could  be  cited  where,  through  the  work 
of  the  bureau,  little  children  have  been  made  happy.  One 
case  will  illustrate:  A  little  girl  was  placed  with  a  family 
for  adoption ;  however,  it  was  not  long  until  the  novelty  wore 
off  and  the  child  was  neglected.  But  due  to  the  watchfulness 
of  the  bureau  officer,  the  child  was  taken  from  this  home  and 
placed  with  people  who  are  giving  it  the  best  of  care  and 
training  and  also  the  affection  that  the  average  good  American 
home  gives  as  a  birthright  to  its  children.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  vigilance  and  protection  that  are  given,  such  children  might 
have  lives  of  misery  and  drudgery. 

Most  of  the  cases  have  been  cared  for  without  court  action. 
Places  to  work  have  been  found  for  fathers  and  mothers.  Per- 
sonal supervision  has  been  given  in  homes. 

MRS.  MARGARET  BRITT, 

Missoula  District. 
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FACTS  PERTAINING  TO  STATE  ORPHANS'  HOME 

By  the  Superintendent. 

The  institution  had  its  inception  in  a  message  of  Gover- 
nor J.  E,  Rickards  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  1892  advising 
its  establishment.  The  legislature,  acting  on  this,  passed  a 
bill  locating  the  "Home"  at  this  place.  At  the  same  time  it 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  made 
an  appropriation  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  erection  of  a  building.  The  first  building  was  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1894.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  consisted 
of  five  members,  one  of  which  acted  as  chairman.  The  super- 
intendent and  matron  were  appointed  by  this  Board  to  act 
as  executives  of  the  institution.  Later  on  the  membership 
of  the  Board  was  changed  from  five  to  three,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution  being  one  of  these  and  also  president  of 
the  Board. 

Children  are  admitted  to  the  institution  from  two  sources: 
those  recommended  for  admittance  by  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  any  county,  and  those  committed  by  the 
Judge  of  a  District  Court.  Besides  a  commitment  paper  or  a 
recommendation  from  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  all 
children  received  here  must  have  a  doctor's  certificate  showing 
them  to  be  in  good  health  both  physically  and  mentally,  and 
stating  that  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  contagious  disease 
immediately  prior  to  their  admittance.  When  admitted,  each 
child  is  given  a  thorough  bath  and  clean  clothes.  Any  gar- 
ments brought  by  them  are  fumigated  and  washed  before 
they  are  returned  to  the  child. 

The  child-welfare  of  the  "Home"  (the  work  of  taking  care 
of  those  placed  out  and  in  private  homes  throughout  the  State) 
is  taken  care  of  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Child  Protection, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Mrs.  Maggie  Smith  Hathaway.  She 
and  her  deputies  assist  any  family  of  children  who  must 
have  state  aid  through  the  agency  of  our  "Home"  and  in 
various  other  ways  look  after  the  delinquent  and  needy 
families. 

The  name  by  which  the  institution  is  known  is  the  State 
Orphans'  Home  and  was  intended  to  be  a  "Home  for  neglected 
and  dependent  children."  Probably  a  better  name  today  would 
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be  "A  home  for  children  the  results  of  mismating,"  if  our 
figures  tell  us  anything.  Today,  December  first,  we  have  two 
hundred  nineteen  children  who  are  classified  as  follows: 

Both  parents  living 123 

■  ■    Mother  living,  father  dead 23 

Father  living,  mother  dead 54 

Both  parents  dead 7 

One  parent  living,  one  unknown 12 

Total 219 

From  the  above  you  will  see  that  if  we  were  providing 
for  real  orphans,  a  nice  bungalow  of  ordinary  dimensions 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary — but  to  take  care  of  our 
flock  today  requires  twelve  large  and  commodious  buildings 
including  a  ten-room  schoolhouse,  a  large  gymnasium  and 
plunge,  a  general  hospital,  a  detention  hospital,  a  nursery  with 
all  its  paraphernalia,  sewing  rooms,  in  addition  to  cottages 
with  spacious  dormitories  and  playrooms,  a  well  equipped 
laundry,  an  up-to-date  heating  plant,  and  last  but  not  least, 
well-stocked  storerooms  and  warehouses  to  keep  the  baker 
and  cooks  smiling  and  the  children  happy.  The  material 
above  speaks  of  buildings  but  with  all  this  there  is  in  addition 
a  farm  of  approximately  two  hundred  fifty  acres  with  thirty- 
five  milk  cows  which  provide  a  constant  stream  of  "Montana's 
best  liquid — milk,"  and  quite  frequently  this  herd  is  taxed  to 
capacity  to  provide  sufficient  milk  three  times  each  day.  We 
have  also  raised  nearly  two  hundred  hogs  in  addition  to  some 
beef  cattle  and  poultry. 

From  the  above  you  will  readily  see  that  to  keep  this  all 
going  in  regular  order  a  corps  of  nearly  fifty  people  is  kept 
on  the  jump  and  for  their  services  a  large  sum  of  money  is 
spent  yearly  by  the  State  of  Montana.  For  this  sum  what  is 
the  State  receiving?  We  hope  more  healthy  and  better  citizens 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  remained  in  their 
original  environment.  Children  are  received  from  babies  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  In  some  cases  some  leave  in  a  few 
months  while  others  may  be  here  for  years,  so  of  course  it  is 
with  these  latter  that  we  hope  to  make  improvements. 

The  State  has  provided  costly  buildings  to  care  for  the 
housing  and  educating  of  these  children,  but  all  this  is  as 
naught  unless  qualified  help,  interested  in  children,  is  forth- 
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coming.  Everyone  employed  should  believe  in  Dr.  Harry 
Crane's  statement  that  "You  cannot  get  the  best  out  of  a  child, 
or  an  adult  either  for  that  matter,  unless  he  thinks  he  is  being 
treated  fairly."  We  emphasize  fairness  in  all  things  and  hope 
that  it  will  bear  the  right  kind  of  fruit.  The  older  children 
are  expected  to  do  simple  chores  such  as  help  in  the  kitchen 
and  bakeshop,  assist  in  the  cleaning  of  the  cottages  and  dormi- 
tories, help  with  the  milking,  and  assist  in  the  nursery,  for 
v.-e  believe  it  is  good  for  them  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  energy. 
In  this  respect  children  are  exactly  like  older  people  who  are 
pretty  sure  to  begin  pitying  themselves  when  they  have  a  lot 
of  spare  time  on  their  hands  and  which  is  sure  to  lead  them  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

We  believe  the  children  here  should  be  taught  courtesy  and 
good  manners,  should  be  taught  to  appreciate  and  be  grateful 
for  what  is  being  done  for  them,  should  be  taught  the  value  of 
ii  dollar  and  to  take  care  of  property  of  all  kinds.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  to  be  good  citizens  children  must  be  able  to  do  things 
so  that  when  they  take  their  places  in  society  they  can  be  in- 
dependent. To  further  this  we  plan  on  giving  them  sufficient 
farm  work  to  make  them  helpful  to  any  farmer  needing  same, 
enough  manual  training  to  know  how  to  make  repairs  around 
a  home  and  various  articles  for  the  home  and  farm,  and  enough 
cobbling  to  know  how  to  repair  their  own  shoes.  The  girls  are 
taught  general  housework  and  needlework  and  this  will  be 
supplemented  later  by  giving  some  domestic  science. 

During  the  long  summer  vacations  we  hope  to  have  a  rec- 
reational school  in  which  supervised  play,  story  telling,  and 
nature  walks  will  tend  to  make  the  children's  time  worth  while. 

During  the  summer  months  the  children  are  given  various 
picnics  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  teachers  usually 
take  their  groups  for  special  parties  and  walks.  This  winter 
all  the  older  children  are  attending  a  lyceum  course  and  during 
the  summer  months  it  is  usually  planned  so  that  they  may 
attend  the  local  chautauqua.  The  Rotana  club  of  Butte  pre- 
sented the  Home  with  a  moving  picture  machine  and  once  each 
week  at  least  a  "regular  show"  is  put  on. 

This  summer  we  added  a  "merry-go-round"  to  the  play- 
ground equipment  and  hope  to  add  more  as  time  goes  on.  The 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are  special  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  children  and  each  holiday  is  kept  in  some 
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outstanding  way.  Christmas  especially  is  a  big  time  for  the 
youngsters  and  everything  is  done  for  their  comfort,  pleasure 
and  amusement. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Company  each  year  provides  each 
child  with  a  good  present  and  as  may  be  expected  this  present 
giving  is  a  great  event. 

A  non-sectarian  Sunday  school  is  held  each  Sunday  and 
very  frequently  visiting  pastors  call  and  give  some  helpful 
talks. 

Practically  speaking,  the  "Home"  is  supported  wholly  by 
legislative  appropriations. 

In  conclusion  a  word  of  thanks  should  go  to  the  various 
friends  throughout  the  State  who  are  frequently  sending 
donations  of  fruit,  candies,  etc.,  and  to  the  P.  E.  O.  organiza- 
tions of  Helena  and  Great  Falls,  who  are  helping  to  provide 
pictures,  etc.,  for  the  various  dormitories. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  H.  DAVEY. 
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Resume: 

Neglected  and  dependent  children 3125 

Feeble  minded  and  epileptic 119 

Deaf  and  blind 12 

Delinquent    165 

Children  under  mother's  pensions 350 

Total   3771 

Rape 54 

Foster  homes  investigated 377 

Commitments: 

To  state  and  other  orphanages 206 

To  school  for  feeble  minded,  Boulder 56 

To  school  for  deaf  and  blind 9 

To  state  hospital  at  Warm  Springs 7 

To  correctional  institutions 97 

Placed  in  homes:  491 

In  foster  homes 272 

With  relatives 227 

Adopted 68 

Slate  Orphans'  Home: 

Children  enrolled  Dec.  1,  1926 211 

Children  enrolled  Dec.  1,  1928. 219 

Released  during  the  two  years 181 

Placed  in  foster  homes. 65 

To  relatives 104 

To  Boulder  institution 7 

To  other  schools. 5 

Facts  concerning  children  at  state  orphans'  home 

Those  with  both  parents  living 123 

Fathers  dead,  mothers  living.. 54 

Mothers  dead,  fathers  living 23 

Mothers  living,   stepfathers 14 

Fathers  living,  stepmothers  6 

Actual  orphans... 7 

Paid  for  by  relatives 81 

Per  capita  cost  per  child  per  day $    .98 
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